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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


“How true,” we all say, when we read words to the ef- 
fect that in a measure every teacher should be a mental hy- 
gienist. How often we are appalled at the lack of understanding 
we display as we teach groups of boys and girls, day in and day 
out. It is true, however, that those of us who work with 
“normal” children are less apt to be aware of personality differ- 
ences, of significant behaviorisms, and of the multiplicity of dis- 
similarities in the groups before us than are those teachers 
whose training has not been so closely based on systems of ar- 
bitrary similarities. 

It is well for us to watch the trained teacher engaged in the field of 
special education, who, by the very nature of his work, is prevented from cate- 
gorizing to a great degree. Everyday he apprehends new situations, new dif- 
ferences, new problems; and he must deal with each one, not by application of 
a formula, but by his own interpretation of past experiences, according to the 
necessity of the moment. 

It is well for us to turn to departments of special education which are 
truly continuous clinics for education as a whole. Their function is not only 
to treat atypical children, but to act as the great source of corrective observa- 
tion to every other phase of child training. The worker in the field of special 
education, dealing with the results of destructive environmental factors and 
hereditary handicaps, is close to the roots, not only of the most fundamental 
errors in education as we have conceived them, but also to incipient mistakes 
in the future social organization. 

Let us, then, look to special education, with its emphasis on constant ob- 
servation, its continued development of exact techniques, and its approach to 
children as functioning organisms to be dealt with as entities. This group, as 
no other, furnishes us with a groundwork for reorientating education in a 


changing world. 





February Is Here 


Our convention month of February is at hand; in fact the very days will 
soon be upon us. The program on which the convention committees have 
spent many weeks of long careful planning appears elsewhere in this issue. 
May I take this opportunity to thank the committees that have worked in 
such close cooperation and with such an excellent spirit of friendliness. I 
wish publicly to commend the following people, who gave so generously and 
uncomplainingly of their time: Dr. Ben Graham, Dr. E. A. Dimmick, Miss 
Edna Righter, Mr. W. D. McCoy, Mr. Edward Stullken, Dr. Harry Baker, Mr. 
Harley Z..Wooden, Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, and Mr. Robert Nord; and I wish 
also to express appreciation to my secretary, Miss Kathleen Hovanec, for the 
entire responsibility of the program correspondence. 

Dorotuy E. Norris 
Board of Education. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Field Clinic as a Means 
of Supplying Psychological Service 
to the Small School in Nebraska 





Warren R. Baller and D. A. Worcester 


How to deal with the problem of 
the exceptional child is a question that 
often taxes the resources of the larger, 
better-equipped schools; for smaller 
schools with limited resources, it rep- 
resents a perpet- 
ual reminder of 
obligations unful- 
filled. For many 
teachers in the 
less fortunate 
communities, it is 
a common ex- 
perience to be 
confronted with 
the difficulties of 
the physically 
handicapped 
child or the emo- 
tionally unstable child or the child 
with deficient mental ability (to men- 
tion a few typical problems), and to 
have no immediate source of help in 
determining the best course in dealing 


Warren R. Baller 


@ WarREN R. BALLER, Pu.D., is associate 
professor of educational psychology and 
measurements of the University of Nebraska 
Teachers College, Lincoln. He did his under- 
graduate work at York College, York, Ne- 
braska, and his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Columbia University, 
and the University of Minnesota. 

Among his professional affiliations are in- 
cluded membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association, American Association 
of Applied Psychology, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. : 


@D. A. Worcester, Px.D., is chairman of 
the Department of Educational Psychology 
and Measurements of the University of Ne- 
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with such situations. 

The task of fitting the program of 
instruction to the needs of the excep- 
tional child and of identifying indi- 
viduals who should be considered for 
special institu- 
tional care, re- 
quires the ser- 
vices of persons 
trained for such 
work. This ob- 
viously implies 
that if such ser- 
vices are not 
available locally, 
they will need to 
be supplied 
through coopera- 
tive relationships 
with agencies that can function over a 
larger area. Just what form this co- 
operative function shall assume de- 
pends upon numerous factors as one 


D. A. Worcester 


braska Teachers College, Lincoln. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts and master’s de- 
grees at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
and his doctorate at The Ohio State Universi- 


ty, Columbus. 

During 1936-1937, he made a special study 
of the effects of the Regents’ Examination 
system on secondary education as a part of 
the well-known Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education in the State 
of New York. 

Dr. Worcester is a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and of the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists; and he is a member of the 
American Psychological Association, the 
American Research Association, Sigma Xi, 
and of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. 
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will realize when he examines the 
many ways in which specialized ser- 
vices are, in various parts of the coun- 
try, made available to communities 
unable to supply them locally. 

It is not intended to emphasize here 
the advantages of any given method 
of dealing with the problem mention- 
ed. It is the purpose rather to describe 
some features of a plan that is in the 
process of development in Nebraska, 
where relatively few ccinmunities 
have, either in the schools or in any 
other local institution, the services of 
trained social workers, psychologists, 
or psychiatrists. 

For several years there has been a 
general recognition, on the part of 
some school superintendents and teach- 
ers and by staff members of several 
departments of the University of Ne- 
braska Teachers College, that such as- 
sistance as is represented in psycholog- 
ical examinations should be accessible 
to a greater number of schools. Schools 
have learned to call upon the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska Teachers College for 
much other expert assistance in the 
planning of curricula, the building and 
equipping of school plants, the selec- 
tion of teachers, and the like. But the 
problem of the exceptional child and 
its relationship to systematic diagnosis 
and interpretation either has been so 
poorly understood or has been felt to 
represent such a_ disproportionate 
amount of expense in terms of numbers 
involved, that only a few schools have 
made regular use of the clinical facili- 
ties of the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Measurements. 


Besides the matter of expense in- 
curred in examining individuals who 
are brought considerable distances to 
the University, or seen by examiners 
who travel out to the schools, there 
are other problems involved in any 
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attempt to make the benefits of psy- 
chological examinations available to 
schools. One is the realization that the 
value of examinations relates largely 
to the manner in which their results 
are articulated with a definite program 
of planning for the individual concern- 
ed and that many schools are not in a 
position to make much use of the re- 
sults of special examinations. Another 
is the need of close relationship with 
still other agencies able to supply the 
medical, social, and psychiatric service 
required in any sound approach to de- 
viate behavior situations. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE SCHOOLS TO STATE 
AND COUNTY CHILD WELFARE WORK 


An increasing amount of relief from 
the pressure of extremely atypical 
cases has been given the schools as im- 
provements have taken place in the 
state and county child welfare work. 
Under a greatly improved child wel- 
fare service, not only have larger num- 
bers of children been given attention, 
but the kind of service has been ad- 
vantageously modified. Besides more 
effective social case work and im- 
proved methods of securing medical 
care, the State Child Welfare Bureau 
has employed a full-time psychiatrist 
and has arranged with members of the 
staff of the University of Nebraska to 
furnish psychological examinations. 
From the standpoint of the schools, the 
work of the state and county child wel- 
fare divisions has great value, partic- 
ularly as it touches upon planning for 
children of markedly deficient intelli- 
gence and physical disabilities that 
virtually preclude attendance at school. 
But there are many other boys and 
girls whose behavior difficulties would 
searcely occasion their being referred 
through the regular channels of the 
child welfare agencies to the State 
Child Welfare Bureau. We have in 
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mind, as representative of the difficul- 
ties just mentioned, those children out 
of adjustment with their school sur- 
roundings, who are called problem 
cases by their teachers, but who do not 
come under any one of the categories 
most regularly referred to state and 
county authorities; namely, difficulties 
with the law, suspicion of feeble-mind- 
edness or other mental abnormality, or 
neglect on the part of parents. Most 
schools have their respective quotas of 
children whose ill-adaptation is en- 
dured simply because any more ef- 
fective method of meeting the situation 
appears to be so far removed. 


Simultaneously with the striving on 
the part of school men to find some 
feasible means by which psychological 
service might be obtained in the small- 
er communities, there has been a some- 
what similar problem confronting the 
district and county child welfare au- 
thorities; namely, how to get around 
the disproportionately great expense of 
bringing widely scattered individuals 
from distant points to Lincoln for the 
necessary special examinations. Both 
situations seemed to point to the need 
of centrally located field clinics to 
which children from a district or a 
county might be brought. Not the least 
important feature of the subsequent 
developments has been the extent of 
the cooperation between the two types 
of agencies both having an interest in 
the welfare of the exceptional child, 
the agencies being the State and Coun- 
ty Welfare organizations on the one 
hand and the schools on the other. The 
following section will present certain 
aspects of the organization, and the 
functions of some field clinics that have 
been organized to help meet the situa- 
tions described above. 


THE FIELD CLINIC IN OPERATION 
In the first one of the field clinics, 
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the chief responsibility was assumed 
by the District Child Welfare Consult- 
ant in whose district the clinic was 
held. His office took charge of assemb- 
ling the necessary case histories of the 
individuals referred for examination 
and of determining which cases should 
have first consideration (applications 
had exceeded the number of cases that 
could be seen during the period of any 
one clinic). The District Consultant 
made all local arrangements for the 
clinic: securing places and equipment 
for examinations, handling of appoint- 
ments, and so forth. The matter of the 
selection and equipment of rooms to be 
used for the examinations proved to be 
an important consideration. Much 
waste of time and a general reduction 
of efficiency in handling cases could 
have occurred if examining rooms had 
been either too far separated from each 
other or too far from a central waiting 
room. To have as many as five exam- 
iners working in one clinic (as was the 
case on two occasions) and to have 
each one ready to administer a battery 
of tests not available to the other ex- 
aminers, as well as to provide several 
different judgments of any one case, 
necessitated easy transfer of individu- 
als from one room to another. To have 
subjects arrive promptly at the clinic 
and not too long before they were to be 
seen by the psychologists had much to 
do with maintaining efficiency in the 
handling of cases as well as in avoiding 
fears and embarrassment incident to 
long waiting in a crowded reception 
room. Such details could have been 
too easily minimized, but actually they 
proved to be among the most important 
factors that determined the success of 
those clinics that were established. 

In order to defray the expenses of 
the clinic, the District Consultant pro- 
rated the cost among the various agen- 
cies from which referrals originated, 
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most of the cases having been referred 
by the county assistance organizations, 
the schools, and several charitable in- 
stitutions. It may be pertinent to men- 
tion here that the first two clinics were 
held in western Nebraska centers one 
hundred miles apart and more than two 
hundred and fifty miles from Lincoln. 
By scheduling both clinics for the one 
trip, the cost of each was reduced by 
more than one-third the expense that 
would have been incurred had separate 
trips been made from Lincoln to each 
center. 


Administratively, the plan used in 
later clinics has been similar to that of 
the program described above, except 
that instead of attempting to reach sev- 
eral counties through one center, a sin- 
gle county has comprised the cooperat- 
ing area, and the county child welfare 
offices and county assistance directors 
have served as coordinating agencies. 


In function the field clinics have, thus 
far, arranged for the services of psy- 
chologists only, although there has 
been a clear recognition that in their 
completed aspect, the case studies will 
have included the study of the social 
worker, the diagnoses of the medical 
doctor, and, where necessary, the diag- 
noses of the psychiatrist. The psychol- 
ogists have, in many cases, reeommend- 
ed the referral of subjects beyond the 
field clinic to the State Child Welfare 
Bureau where the examination by the 
psychiatrist can be arranged, and in 
other instances they have emphasized 
the necessity for more thorough medic- 
al examinations than had previously 
been given. One of the more important 
functions of the psychologists in the 
clinic, as will be emphasized further in 
the next section, has been that of con- 
sulting with teachers and parents as to 
desirable follow-up procedures. This 
has applied more especially to cases 
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where the fundamental difficulties 
seemed to be related to school adjust- 
ment or to some other condition not 
necessarily calling for additional di- 
agnosis by the medical doctor or by 
the psychiatrist. In several instances, 
where the problem seemed to be one 
of school adjustment primarily, the 
psychologists were able to recommend 
remedial procedures which, when fol- 
lowed up by the teachers and parents, 
removed the necessity of referring the 
cases for additional study or action. 


SOME OUTCOMES OF THE FIELD CLINICS 


One of the most important points in 
the functioning of the clinics has been 
the opportunity thus provided for the 
examination of cases whose handling 
had been uncertain and confused pri- 
marily because of inadequate diag- 
noses. The experience in one clinic may 
be cited for illustration. Out of a total 
of twenty-two children who were refer- 
red for examination, there were three 
who had been considered mentally de- 
ficient (feeble-minded) but who were 
identified, in the clinics, as being of 
normal or near-normal intelligence. 
Steps had been taken to remove two of 
these children to an institution for the 
feeble-minded. Two other children who 
had been considered dull and persistent 
problem cases were found to possess 
much better than average ability. 
There were five other children whose 
marked physical disabilities were 
shown to be closely related to, if not 
primarily responsible for, poor school 
adjustment. In each of the first five 
cases cited, and in two of the five in- 
stances of physical handicap, plans 
were immediately instituted to bring 
readjustments and remedial! procedures 
into operation, with results that were 
within three months reported definitely 
beneficial. The results of the examina- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Untess a pool of water is con- 
stantly changing, it becomes stagnant. 
There must be a constant inflow and 
a continual outflow of fresh water if 
the pool is to be kept fresh and ser- 
viceable. The same is true of ideas and 
institutions. Unless they are changed 
constantly by the infusion of new and 
broader points of view, they too be- 
come stagnant. The quality that made 
them great in the beginning is gradual- 
ly lost except as insight deepens and 
understanding increases. 


In the recent past, science has pro- 
vided us with instruments for use in 
the education of the deaf child which 
bring with them the need for change— 
change in our terminology, change in 
the classification of pupils, and change 
in our teaching techniques. “How deaf 
are the deaf?” is no longer the unan- 
swerable question it was twenty years 
ago. Developments in microphones and 
amplifiers have made it possible to 
measure the sensitivity and so to speci- 
fy the performance of the normal ear. 
The use of audiometers for pure-tone 
testing, calibrated in decibels for in- 
tensity, is establishing international 
standards of hearing. This makes it 
possible not only to detect the loss of 
hearing acuity, but also to interpret 
the results of individual measurements 
of hearing and to discuss with more 
understanding the educational possibil- 
ities for children with varying degrees 
of residual hearing. It has brought to 
our attention the fact that very few 
children in our schools are totally deaf. 
The production and constant improve- 
ment of group hearing aids has pro- 
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Mary E. Numbers 


vided a means by which a large per- 
centage of these children, although too 
deaf to hear ordinary conversation, can 
be taught to use their ears in learning 
to understand and to speak. It remains 
for teachers of the deaf to utilize to the 
fullest extent the knowledge and the 
instruments that science is placing at 
our disposal. 


The idea of training hearing is not 
new. More than fifty years ago teach- 
ers in different parts of our country 
were using the hearing of the so-called 
semideaf. In 1888, Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was invited to appear before 
the Royal Commission appointed by 
the British Government to inquire into 
the condition of the deaf. One of the 
subjects upon which the Royal Com- 
mission especially desired information 
was the Aural Method. Dr. Bell conse- 
quently prepared a questionnaire 
which he sent to many of the schools 
in this country, asking among other 
questions, the following: 


Do you make any special efforts to develop 
and utilize the hearing power of your 
semideaf pupils? 


@ Mary E. Numsers is a teacher in charge 
of the Middle School of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. She 
is a well-known authority on the education 
of the deaf. She has been a teacher in the 
Clarke School ever since her graduation from 
its teachers education department. She has 
also served on the summer school faculties 
of the University of Chicago, University of 
Toronto, Columbia University, and Wayne 
University. 

The accompanying article is from a paper 
read by the author before the Detroit conven- 
tion of the International Council in February, 
1939. 
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If so, how many pupils do you have under 
Auricular instruction? 
How many of them are deaf from birth? 


Do you use instrumental aids, such as 
hearing-tubes, or trumpets, audiphones, 
dentaphones? 


Some of the answers to this question- 
naire sent to Dr. Bell by the superin- 
tendents and principals of fifty-seven of 
these schools should prove of interest 
to us. 


12 of the schools did not answer the let- 
ter of inquiry. 

18 reported that no systematic efforts were 
being made to train hearing of semideaf 
pupils who seemed to have enough hear- 
ing to warrant it. 

15 reported that very little was being done. 


12 schools reported that hearing was being 
trained. 


Less than 300 children in this country 
and in Canada were reported to be 
benefiting from this training. 


Dr. Bell’s report’ also included the 
opinions of a few of the teachers who 
seemed most interested in this phase of 
the work. Mr. E. H. Currier of the 
New York School gave a detailed ac- 
count of the method of procedure in the 
classroom. He was very much aware 
of the same problems that we discuss 
at our meetings today. He mentioned 
the great value of the work in voice 
culture; the need for a_ systematic 
course of aural training to help chil- 
dren appreciate and interpret sounds 
which, without instruction, would pass 
unnoticed by them. He concluded his 
paper with the hope that in time to 
come “as men become broader in senti- 
ment and feeling, we shall find a bet- 
ter classification of the deaf, so that 
each class will have the instruction best 
adapted to its peculiar needs... . to 
the end that each deaf person shall be 





* Facts and Opinions Relating to the Deaf— 
Published in London, 1888. 
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so taught as shall best enable him to 
overcome his defectiveness and enjoy 
the society of the world about him.” 
He agreed with Mr. J. A. Gillespie of 
the Nebraska school that “at least 15 
per cent of the deaf-mute population 
are fit subjects for aural instruction, 
and that a majority of these can be 
graduated as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people, and the condition of the remain- 
der greatly elevated above the ordinary 
deaf-mute.” 

This was the state of acoustic educa- 
tion fifty years ago. The group trained 
was of necessity small. The teacher 
was forced to talk directly into the ear 
of one child at a time, or to shout to the 
few children who could be gathered 
close enough to him to hear. It was 
inevitable that enthusiasm for such 
strenuous work on the part of the 
teacher should die down in the course 
of time. 

The analysis of speech and hearing 
which the research laboratories of the 
Bell Telephone System and others have 
made within the past twenty years was 
undertaken to learn more about the 
transmission of speech for telephone 
service. During this study an instru- 
ment was devised now known as the 
audiometer. Out of this work, too, 
came a better knowledge of ways to 
provide aids for those partially deaf. 
Further developments in amplification 
and the subsequent manufacture of 
more reasonably priced hearing aids 
have brought about a renewed inter- 
est in the detection and training of 
residual hearing, and has made this 
work possible to a much larger num- 
ber of pupils in our schools. 

As a result of audiometric studies, 
we know that, acoustically speaking, 
children in a school for the deaf fall 
roughly into three groups: 

1. Those who have no serviceable 
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hearing and are usually referred to as 
the profoundly deaf. 

2. Those who have only slight losses, 
and are able to learn speech and lang- 
uage in the normal way in early child- 
hood, usually referred to as the hard of 
hearing. 

3. Those who were born with such 
defective hearing that they are unable 
to acquire speech and language without 
special education, but who can derive 
benefits from proper use of hearing 
aids. 

While we know that the lines sep- 
arating these groups are not fixed, be- 
cause of other factors that color the 
picture, we know definitely that these 
groups exist in most of our schools, 
both residential and nonresidential. 


The profoundly deaf must ever be 
taught by special well-known methods. 
Speech and language cannot be taught 
them through the hearing. Sight and 
touch must be used as avenues of ap- 
proach to their minds. It may be pos- 
sible for these children to find pleasure 
through listening with a hearing aid, 
but the understanding of speech and 
language through the hearing cannot 
be hoped for at present. 


The hard of hearing may be taught 
by the methods used with normal chil- 
dren, if they are provided with instruc- 
tion in lipreading and amplification suf- 
ficient to help them retain normal 
speech. The doors of the special school 
should swing out as early as possible to 
return these children to regular school. 
They are definitely problems for the 
public school if they have normal men- 
tality. 

The third group are those pupils who 
enter a school for the deaf without any 
speech or language, who can profit to 
some degree from the use of hearing 
aids, but who cannot be restored to 
normal by wearing them. They can be 
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taught by a modification of the: special 
methods used with the profoundly deaf. 
These children need to be taught to 
translate blurred and indefinite sounds 
into meaningful language. Vowels and 
consonants that are only partially 
heard will always need to be developed 
or corrected through the combination 
of sight and touch as well as hearing. 
Combined with lipreading, this partial 
ability to hear should be of permanent 
value. But the problem of teaching 
speech and language to this group is 
very different from the task of teaching 
the profoundly deaf, consequently our 
techniques with them are in need of 
constructive change. 

How much a child hears is our first 
and greatest concern. It is by imitation 
of sounds heard in infancy that the 
foundations of speech are laid in the 
normal child. If a child’s hearing is so 
seriously affected that the way is clos- 
ed to the easy and natural process of 
learning to speak, he enters school 
speechless. Prior to any training he is 
often entirely unaware of the speech 
sounds about him; even gross sounds 
may be meaningless, and may remain 
below the threshold of his conscious- 
ness. The lack of response to the gross 
sounds in his environment must not be 
taken as a criterion of the absence of 
residual hearing. He may give no re- 
sponse to fairly loud toy horns and 
bells in the beginning; but after being 
trained to listen, he may be able to dis- 
criminate between even fainter sounds 
of varying pitches. Therefore, the first 
step in the development of the hearing 
of each small child is to provide a series 
of sense training exercises for the sense 
of sound, similar to the other sense 
training exercises that are used with 
children during their first weeks in 
school. Through such exercises or 
games, the child is taught (1) to lis- 
ten; (2) to give a quick, accurate re- 
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sponse to sound; and (3) to discrimin- 
ate between sounds of different pitches. 
Later, similar exercises using voice and 
connected speech must be provided. 

We want hearing and the simple 
principle of imitation to play as large 
a part as possible in the child’s speech- 
language development, so we seek to 
establish an association between speech 
and sound by encouraging the child to 
watch the teacher’s lips and simultane- 
ously to listen. A program for such 
training of auditory function in the 
small deaf child was presented by 
Guilder and Hopkins in the January 
and February 1935 issues of the Volta 
Review. 

The correlation between the degree 
of hearing loss and the degree of speech 
abnormality has long been recognized 
by teachers of experience. Hudgins, in 
“A Comparative Study of the Speech 
Coordinations of Deaf and Normal 
Subjects,” points to this fact as a clear 
indication that residual hearing is an 
important factor in the development of 
the speech of the deaf. While the par- 
tially deaf child will probably not ever 
acquire normal speech, his speech will 
be helped by the opportunity to hear 
his own speech as well as his teacher’s 
speech patterns. 


Keys and Boulware in their study 
“Language Acquisition by Deaf Chil- 
dren as Related to Hearing Loss and 
Age of Onset” found that “Groups of 
partially deaf pupils with a range of 
21 to 60 per cent and a median of well 
under 40 per cent residual hearing in 
the better ear surpassed on every point 
of comparison the totally deaf having 
not to exceed 20 per cent hearing in 
either ear. As regards progress over 
one year of instruction, differences be- 





* Journal of Genetic Psychology, March, 1934. 


*The Journal of Educational 


September, 1938. 


Psychology, 
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tween these groups were significant by 
four out of five test criteria. . . .” They 
conclude, “To judge from the present 
findings, school authorities would be 
justified in utilizing the percentage of 
residual hearing, as determined by 
careful audiometric examination, to 
classify deaf pupils entering upon lan- 
guage instruction in the same manner 
and with nearly the same degree of 
confidence that intelligence quotients 
or similar measures of scholastic apti- 
tude are employed in sectioning hear- 
ing first graders. The audiometer tests. 
which are essential for medical diag- 
nosis, can thus serve for educational 
prognosis as well.” 

It is not to be thought that a child 
will need only to listen through a hear- 
ing aid to be able to hear. There is 
need for constant practice if there is 
to be continuity of growth. The par- 
tially deaf child may be required to 
make so much effort to understand the 
distorted version of speech he hears 
that he gives up the attempt and lapses 
into inattention and silence. The train- 
ing of residual hearing must be started 
as early in the child’s life as possible. 
It must be stressed in the primary 
grades if the ability to hear is to be of 
greatest value in later life. The work- 
ing program will vary from grade to 
grade, but the teacher must constantly 
have in mind the same basic principles 
—the training and use of the hearing 
as an aid in the production and correc- 
tion of speech, and in an ever-increas- 
ing understanding and use of language. 

In our middle grades at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf all of the partially 
deaf children use both sight and hear- 
ing during practically all classroom ac- 
tivities. In spite of the physical dis- 
comfort of wearing the headphones, 
these ten and twelve year olds appre- 
ciate the help received from the am- 
plifier. One period is set aside each 
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day for special work in speech and to 
increase auditory discriminative abil- 
ity. Through this special work, we 
hope to help the children to become 
more attentive listeners. It is not 
enough to become conscious of sound, 
the mind must be intent upon the 
thought or the meaning of the sound. 

In developing this work, we are try- 
ing to profit by our past mistakes. In 
the past we attempted to train hearing 
by using hearing alone. We know bet- 
ter now. We lost sight of the fact that 
the child was under unnecessary ner- 
vous strain in trying to recognize 
speech sounds through the ear alone. 
We know, too, that single words are 
more difficult to hear than sentences. 
We now try to help the child use both 
sight and hearing to piece together 
very incompletely heard speech pat- 
terns until they make sense. 

What is the teacher’s part in all of 
this? For about ten years we teachers 
have the welfare of these children in 
our hands. Through mechanical inven- 
tion we have been given tools with 
which to increase their educational op- 
portunities. We must first of all catch 
the vision of the possibilities. We must 
learn how to use the instruments. One 
does not have to be an engineer to op- 
erate an automobile. It is possible to 
drive with a slight knowledge of the 
important parts of the car, the rules of 
the road, and a certain amount of prac- 
tice. A similar knowledge of hearing 


aids is necessary. The fact that we must 
speak directly into the microphone 
seems obvious, but I recently saw a 
teacher conducting a speech lesson in 
the front of the room while the micro- 
phone was off in a far corner turned 
toward the wall. The use of the tone 
and volume controls ought to be easi- 
ly understood by any who understands 
how to operate a modern radio. Per- 
haps most important of all is the need 
for adaptability on the part of the 
teacher in learning the most effective 
ways of using the instruments with 
children with different degrees of resi- 
dual hearing. 


One teacher recently said, “Well, I 
know I’m a back number, but what’s 
the use of teaching these children to 
hear when none of them can afford to 
buy aids when they leave school.” I 
am afraid that teacher labeled herself 
accurately, for she has failed to catch 
the vision. Training them to use a 
hearing aid when they leave school is 
not our aim. That may follow, but, our 
first objective is to provide optimum 
conditions under which these deaf chil- 
dren may live and learn. Our task is 
that of training them for social com- 
petence, for useful and happy living. 
If deeper insights are to be expected 
and greater progress made, we must 
keep our minds open, our techniques 
flexible, and our spirits ardent for 
whatever new and better point of view 
comes to light as time marches on. 


GUILTY ON THREE COUNTS—(1) A SOFT GENERATION, 
(2) A CHAOTIC WORLD, AND (3) MISREPRESENTATION 
THE generation of which I speak is a wretched, soft one and we are to blame. We’ve 
been trying to invent a sweet, pretty, ready-made world to hand to young people. But 
that has been downright silly, because the world is in chaos, and the sooner we teach young 
people that it is, the better off this country will be. 
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PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 
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New York City 
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Teaching Art to Backward Children 


Marjorie B. Hicks 


Even the less fortunate child has 
to have some means of expressing 
himself. How can we know in advance 
what channel will provide an outlet 
for talent and self-expression? We 
have art all around us, we see it at 
every glance, we breathe it, and we 
feel it in the joy of being alive. Is it 
any wonder then that the least imagin- 
ative child can eventually 
be stimulated to express his 
reactions to life in some art 
medium? 

There are three hundred 
retarded boys in our partic- 
ular Detroit school, ranging 
in age from twelve to eigh- 
teen years. Many of these 
boys come to the art class 
with fears and doubts up- 
permost in their minds. 
Having suffered for months, 
sometimes years, because 
their meager attempts have been the 
source of criticism from many people, 
they assume various attitudes. Some 
assert that they don’t like to draw or 
work with their hands; others that they 
can’t, never have been able to, and 
never will be able to. Only occasion- 
ally does a child thrill the teacher by 
saying, “I have never been able to, but 
if you'll help me or give me something 
to copy, I'll try.” With few exceptions, 
they lack any kind of assurance in 
their own abilities; hence they rely on 
the teacher for suggestions, help with 
materials, and help in the execution of 
any ideas given to them. 


To develop a really effective tech- 
nique in teaching backward children, 
we must organize our work in terms of 
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their experiences and _ limitations. 
Where the average child is able to 
draw, paint, or model joyfully, without 
any doubts or fears, the backward child 
has developed not only fear of anything 
new but in some instances an intense 
hatred for it. This lack of confidence 
is one of the hardest problems the art 
teacher has to face. 

When working with these 
children, it is necessary to 
stimulate their visual sense 
so that they may achieve 
more perfect form in the 
things they create. This is 
accomplished by showing 
them pictures, taking them 
on trips, correlating the 
work with other subjects. 
and by letting the children 
work in small groups in 
which constructive criti- 
cism and conversation are 
freely encouraged. The give and take 
comments between the children as 
well as with the teacher, while work is 
going on, not only seem to increase 
the growth of the children’s creations 





® Margsorte B. Hicks, M.A., is an art teach- 
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eral years taught special classes for children 
of exceptional art ability. 
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at the Central State Teachers College of Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, and her master’s degree 
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but also to arouse images in the minds 
of those children whose senses of imag- 
ery are not so well developed. 

We should not expect children to 
draw without ideas. They can only ex- 
press themselves when they have some 
idea to express. The teacher who is 
trying to stimulate creative self-expres- 
sion should make sure that the chil- 
dren undertake subjects with which 
they are familiar, or that they become 
familiar with the subject before they 
start their work. 


In one of the classrooms in our 
building, the boys were studying ma- 
terials used in the construction of our 
homes. Samples of all kinds were 
brought in by the boys and the teacher. 
The manager of a nearby lumber com- 
pany was asked to give a talk on lum- 
bering and various kinds of lumber, 
emphasizing their durability and use- 
fulness. One of the boys who lived 
near a brick yard made arrangements 








Milking Time 
for the class to visit it. The boys divid- 
ed themselves into groups and each 





Saw Mill 
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group assumed the responsibility of 
being able to tell about some phase of 
the work. After their return, the boys 
who went on the trip decided they 
could best tell the story of the things 
they saw by making a miniature brick 
yard, the construction of which took 
several weeks and called for more vis- 
its. The boys went to work with papier 
mache’, cardboard, sand, and paint. 
Boys who had heretofore seemed un- 
interested were now actively interested 
in bricks and their use. One boy who 
had been quite sullen in his attitude 
toward the art room and its activities 
begged to mix the papier mache’; and 
before the work was completed he had 
constructed a very nice table, because 
he felt the need for a large table to dis- 
play the work upon which the class 
had spent so much time and of which 
they were so justly proud. The class 
also modelled several small trucks, 
wheelbarrows, cars, and a train out of 
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clay. A steam shovel which had a mov- 
able crane plus little wire figures re- 
sembling the workers, converted this 
scene into a bustle of activity. No one 
who saw this brick yard could fail to 
recognize the educational values as 
well as the joy these boys must have 
had in creating such a scene. Thus 
when the child begins to realize that at 
last he is successful in producing some- 
thing of his own, our first battle for 
self-expression is won. 

Clay is an excellent medium of ex- 
pression and can be used for many 
problem-solving situations. Many a 
child with no artistic ability has found. 
a means of expression with his clay 
vases, miniature cars, book ends, deco- 
rative tiles, lamp bases, masks, and 
other similar items. It is one of the 
easiest mediums with which to draw 
the child away from his own imagery 
shortcomings, primarily because the 
plasticity of clay is such that the child 
may make a new start whenever he 
feels dissatisfied with his first attempts. 
Also, wood-block printing and linoleum 
blocks as well as weaving often inter- 
est children who are not interested in 
drawing and painting. 

Quite often one has the problem of 
building up confidence with each new 
medium the child tries to handle. Per- 
haps he cannot paint free hand and al- 
ways requires an outline or tracing. 
One has to be very patient with such 
a child whose opportunities have been 
so limited or so short-lived that he 
cannot work from his own experiences. 
The teacher must furnish him with 
plenty of stimulating material. Pic- 
tures, stories, and magazine and news- 
paper illustrations can often be used 
as stimulating material for various 
kinds of art activities. Class and school 
trips to places of interest, farms, lum- 
ber yards, factories, stores, fire halls. 
exhibits, and museums build up worth- 
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while experiences for the children. It 
is surprising how many fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-old boys in a city the size 
of ours have never visited the large 
downtown stores. Many of these boys 
are going to find employment and are 
eventually going to have their own 
money to spend. Teaching them to 
spend wisely is one of our most im- 
portant jobs. Teaching art does not in- 
volve just the actual drawing and con- 
struction of objects; it should give a 
keener appreciation and more worth- 
while understanding of the materials 
and tools that we use in our everyday 
lives. 

A Spring Flower Show furnished us 
with enough stimulating material for 
a school exhibit of water colors and 
pastel chalks. We sketched and paint- 
ed flowers for several weeks. Frames 
were made in the wood shop. A com- 
mittee of about ten boys, who could 
not draw, mounted and framed the 
pictures. Another set of six boys hung 
and arranged them for the exhibit; and 
signs, advertising the exhibit, were 
made by the boys who had the most 
mechanical ability. 

After you have successfully aroused 
the interest and the confidence of these 
children and they begin to express 
themselves, they bound from one ex- 
treme in attitudes to the other. Once 
they lose the fear of inability to do 
things and the fear of criticism of their 
work, they begin to produce interest- 
ing original and creative pieces of art. 
Although they take a keen delight in 
working with bright, vivid colors, yet, 
when they have produced a finished 
piece of work, it is seldom gaudy. 
They seem to have an uncanny way of 
holding the interest with deep shadows 
and mystic backgrounds. Their draw- 
ings have a spontaneous humor that is 
delightful—call it our realism if you 
will. Perhaps the quality of the work is 
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not of particular significance, but suf- 
fice it to say that pedagogically they 
find a means of self-expression and are 
happy in it. 

® 


The Field Clinic 

(Continued from page 166) 
tions of other cases made such plans as 
removal from school, institutionaliza- 
tion, continuation of already establish- 
ed remedial work seem more justifi- 
able. 

Another outcome relates to the co- 
operative contact between the repre- 
sentatives of the several agencies in- 
terested in the child. While some of 
the children who have been brought to 
the field clinics are so handicapped be- 
cause of mental deficiency or physical 
disability that they have not been in 
school and have not, therefore, con- 
stituted problems for the school teach- 
ers, the large majority of the cases do 
represent major interests both of the 
child welfare agencies and of the 
schools and often of still other institu- 
tions. 

In one clinic where nearly two dozen 
children were seen (representing about 
half that number of schools), each 
child’s case brought together at least 
two interested agencies besides the 
child’s parents, and in some instances 
as many as four separate, but cooperat- 
ing, institutions made definite contribu- 
tions to the follow-up planning. 

It is too early to attempt any gener- 
al appraisal of the field-clinic plan as 
described above. It is expected that 
some difficulties will be encountered 
and that many modifications of the 
procedure will be necessitated. But at 
least the plan offers a beginning in the 
important function of providing spe- 
cialized services to small, scattered 
schools whose resources are definitely 
limited. 
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Tus is an opportune time to re- 
evaluate speech correction and to 
scrutinize its position in progressive 
education. What is the scope of the 
work? That is, what are the services 
to the afflicted, the nature of the teach- 
er-training programs, and the position 
the entire program maintains in the 
general administrative set up? 


The first question that 
should be asked in determ- 
ining the scope of the pro- 
gram is: how effective is 
the present program? It 
does not matter where the 
program is—if the case load 
is between two and three 
hundred children, or if less 
than two hours a week is 
spent with any one class, 
the results are predeterm- 
ined. Pupils with minor de- 
fects may, under such con- 
ditions, receive sufficient help within 
a semester or two to be dismissed from 
the class; but the more serious defect- 
ives become repeaters, and the wait- 
ing lists become longer. 


The administrator is concerned with 
results, and the speech correctionist 
produces results—but mainly with the 
group of minor defectives who never 
should have been in a special class. 
The cause for this is one of inefficient 
language instruction in the elementary 
school, studies made of the speech of 
university students in various parts of 
the country are all the evidence of this 
fact that is needed. At Purdue Uni- 
versity, where tests are given to all 
entering students, 22.3 per cent of the 
men and 28 per cent of the women have 
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been found to be defective in speech. 
At the Univeristy of Iowa approxi- 
mately 40 per cent were found to be in 
need of special training; at Mt. Holyoke 
College about 34 per cent; and at 
Wayne University, where approxi- 
mately 3,000 students have been test- 
ed, the figure is about the same as that 
for Mt. Holyoke. 

These percentages are all 
for college students. They 
are using language in such 
a manner, or with such 
poor voices, that they 
would be undesirable mod- 
els for children to imitate. 
If these high school gradu- 
ates with one or more years 
of university training are 
still unable to speak the 
language correctly, and 
with pleasant voices, what 
should we expect from the 
group who have never attended high 
school? Also, if the number with poor 
speech is so great in centers where 
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speech correction programs are in op- 
eration, what must it be where no 
remedial program has yet been at- 
tempted? 


The solution to this problem is to 
train all early elementary and later ele- 
mentary teachers to correct the minor 
defects of language and voice. This 
would permit the speech correctionist 
to use his training in helping the more 
serious speech defectives. Some may 
believe that the elementary teacher 
has too many pupils, and that it would 
be impossible for her to assume the 
burden of remedial work. My answer 
is that any child learning to read 
should be taught to speak his native 
tongue correctly. If the correct pro- 
nunciation should not be taught in the 
process of learning new words and in 
acquiring a new vocabulary, when 
should it be taught? My philosophy 
holds that education is easier than re- 
education, and much less expensive. 


The next consideration in this phil- 
osophy is the basic principle underly- 
ing our existence as speech correction- 
ists. If there were no speech defectives, 
then there would be no need for our 
services. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that the pupil should have 
his speech corrected and be removed 
from the special class as quickly as pos- 
sible. He should be motivated to as- 
sume the responsibility of making the 
correct habits permanent as quickly as 
he can. Too much valuable time is 
wasted by many a pupil doing exer- 
cises on which he needs no help, just 
waiting for the day to arrive when the 
class will drill on the sounds on which 
he experiences difficulty. 


Such conditions demand better class- 
room methods and more adequate 
training both for elementary teachers 
and speech correctionists. The more 
we learn about our problems, the more 
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we see that should be learned. The 
need is so great that those in charge of 
teacher training at Wayne University 
have recommended that the course for 
speech correctionists be extended over 
a period of five years instead of four. 
The time was when a good, experienc- 
ed elementary teacher could take the 
methods courses in speech correction 
and be eligible for placement in the 
special field; but, today, that is the type 
of training we are asking for all ele- 
mentary teachers. The problems of 
language and good speech patterns be- 
long to the regular classroom teacher. 
The speech correctionist is a specialist, 
and his time should be reserved for in- 
structing only those who are in need of 
special help that cannot be given in 
regular instruction. 


The physician may examine, diag- 
nose, and prescribe very carefully for 
the spastic, the deaf, or the deafened, 
but after that whatever happens to the 
patient depends upon the training of his 
teachers. If the spastic is to be taught 
to speak he must have a speech cor- 
rectionist work with him daily, and for 
years. Without an intelligent concept 
of what muscles to exercise and how to 
exercise them, the pupil will make 
very little if any progress. Consequent- 
ly, the speech pathologist should be as 
well trained in the basic sciences of the 
body as is the doctor of medicine. The 
difference is that of application. One is 
concerned with medication; the other 
with education. 


TEACHER-TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
RECOMMENDED 


It is obvious to any student who has 
taken time to think of these problems 
that an effective teacher-training pro- 
gram requires some classification of 
the types of workers. California and 
Wisconsin have long had academic 
and personal requirements for a license 
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to speech correction classes. Last year 
Michigan’s state committee on speech 
correction approved the following re- 
quirements for a major and minor. in 
speech correction, and the classification 
for credentials and certification. 


I. ProposeD REQUIREMENTS FOR A 
Masor IN SPEECH CORRECTION 


A. The minimum requirement for 
a major in speech correction 


. Abnormal Psychology 
. Social Psychology 


10. Methods of Social Case 
Work 

11. Heredity and Eugenics 

12. Physiology 

13. Zoology 

14. Anatomy 

15. Physics 

16. Biochemistry 


II. PRopos—ED REQUIREMENTS FOR A 
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is 30 semester hours in speech 
and cognate subjects. Addi- 
tional courses in education 
and other departments are 
needed for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate 


B. The required courses and se- 


mester hours are: 

1. Fundamentals of Normal 
Speech, 3 hours 

2. Anatomy and Physiology 
of Speech and Hearing, 
2 hours 

3. Psychology of Speech, 2 
hours 

4. Mental Hygiene, 2 hours 

5. Phonetics, 2 hours 

6. Pathology of Speech and 
Hearing, 2 hours 

7. Correction of Speech Dis- 
orders, 4 hours 

8. Directed Teaching’ in 
Speech Correction, 4 
hours 


C. Nine semester credits are to be 


selected from the following 

courses: 

. Voice Science 

. Advanced Phonetics 

. Lip Reading 

Mental Testing 

. Child Psychology 

. Psychology of Adolescence 

. Psychology of Behavior 
Problems 


MInor IN SPEECH CORRECTION 


A. Twelve semesters hours in sub- 


jects listed in the required 
courses for the major shall 
constitute a minor in speech 
correction 


B. Classification for credentials 


and certification 


1. Uncertified speech correc- 
tion teacher: 
Person holding a state 
teachers’ certificate with 
a minor in speech cor- 
rection from an accred- 
ited college or universi- 
ty 

2. Certified speech correction 
teacher: 
Person holding a state 
teachers’ certificate with 
a major in speech cor- 
rection from an accred- 
ited college or universi- 
ty 


3. Certified speech correction 
teacher specialist: 
Person holding a state 
teachers’ certificate with 
a major in speech cor- 
rection and a masters’ 
degree in speech correc- 
tion, both from an ac- 
credited college or uni- 
versity, plus two years 


(Continued on page 189) 
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EIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL 


MEETING 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
February 22, 23, 24, 1940 


The Greatest Array of Professional Talent 
Ever Assembled on a Council Program 





General Theme 


WHAT CAN THE SPECIALIST DO 
TO HELP THE TEACHER OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN? 


THE entire convention will be held 
on the seventeenth floor of the William 
Penn Hotel, except the demonstrations. 


WEDNESDAY 
Informal visiting of Pittsburgh Pub- 


lic Schools, which will be in session 
throughout the day. 
Board of Directors’ Meeting— 
3:00 o’clock 


Board of Directors’ Meeting— 
8:00 o’clock 


THURSDAY MORNING 
Registration—9 :00-4:00 o’clock 
A registration fee of $1.00 is charged. 
Admittance to meetings will be made 


by badge. Registration will continue 
through Friday and Saturday. 


Demonstrations—10:00-11:30 o’clock— 
Administration Building 


(May Be Combined with Tour VI) 


CHairRMAN—Darrel J. Mase, director, 
Speech Clinic, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania 

Subject: “Stuttering,” Harriet, M. 
Dunn, teacher of corrective speech, 
Pittsburgh 

Subject: “Lisping,” Edna K. Bezler, 
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teacher of corrective speech, Pitts- 
burgh 

Subject: “Sound Substitutions,” Raye 
C. Levy, teacher of corrective speech, 
Pittsburgh 

Group discussions and evaluation of 
demonstrations 


Tours—$8 :30-12:00—Points of 
Professional Interest 


NOTES: Visitors will be welcome at 
any other time also, that better suits 
their convenience. 

A complimentary luncheon will be 
served to delegates at the H. J. Heinz 
Company at 12 o’clock noon, provided 
reservations have been made through 
Miss Jane Bryce, principal of Belle- 
field Girls’ Vocational High School, by 
Tuesday evening, February 20. 


TOUR I 


ARSENAL ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL and WASHINGTON VOoCcATION- 
AL HicH ScHoot—Orthogenic (triple 
class), Open Air, Teachers of Home 
Bound Group, Junior Vocational, 
and Vocational High School Program 
for Boys 


TOUR II 


ELEMENTARY-J UNIOR HicH 


Conroy 
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ScHoot—Orthogenic (single), and 


Junior Vocational 
TOUR III 


East Park ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—Rem- 
edial Home Room, Activity, and 
Reading Readiness 


TOUR IV 


SCHILLER ELEMENTARY ScHOoL—Activ- 


E ity and Reading Readiness, Ortho- 
genic 
TOUR V 
CHILDREN’S HospPITAL, BELLEFIELD 


VocaTIONAL HicH SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
and H. C. Frick ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
—Hospital Class, Sight Conservation, 
Hearing Conservation, Nursery 
School, Activity and Reading Readi- 
ness, Orthogenic, Teachers of Home 
Bound and Spastic Groups, Girls’ 
Vocational High School 


TOUR VI 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 
Boarp oF Pusiic Epucation—Med- 
ical Diagnostic Clinic, Psychological 
Clinic, X-Ray Clinic, Eye Refractory 
Clinic, Reading Clinic, and Speech 
Demonstration 


TOUR VII 


JUVENILE CourRT AND DETENTION HoME 
—An institution so planned and or- 
ganized that the court’s entire pro- 
gram is integrated under one roof. 


TOUR VIII 


INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN—A home for crippled children 
under 13 years of age that can be 
educated and trained to be self-sup- 
porting. Capacity—80 


TOUR Ix 


GUMBERT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—The Allegheny County Home for 
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adolescent girls committed by the 
Juvenile Court for delinquency. Ca- 
pacity—64 


TOUR x 
ALLEGHENY CouNTy INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRAINING ScHOOL For Boys—A plot 
of 1,500 acres with adequate facilities 
to care for and train delinquent 
boys committed by the Juvenile 
Court. Capacity—400 


TOUR xI 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR 
THE Biinp—A home that gives thor- 
ough literary, musical, industrial, 
and physical education to blind, and 
to partially seeing children. 


TOUR xII 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR 
THE Dear—For the deaf of the west- 
ern section of the state. Capacity— 
300 


TOUR XIII 


DEPAUL INSTITUTE FOR THE DeEar—Kin- 
dergarten through senior high school 
for children 6 to 18 years of age. 
Capacity—150 


TOUR XIV 


FaLK ScHooLt—A unit of the University 
of Pittsburgh Experimental School. 
Conducted along progressive lines. 
Nursery, through grade 8 


TOUR XV 


Herron Hitt Junior HicH ScHoot— 
An excellently equipped junior high 
school of 1,600 pupils, largely of 
Negro, Jewish, and Polish popula- 
tions 


TOUR XVI 


LINDEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—Experi- 
mental work with children of excep- 
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tional ability (program in beginning 
phase) 


TOUR XVII 


MoRNINGSIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— 
Experimental work with children of 
exceptional ability (Minimum IQ— 
120) (Program in beginning phase) 


TOUR XVIII 


CarNnEGIE InstitutE—A $30,000,000 
building, including Library, Music 
Hall, Museum, Art Galleries, and 
Hall of Architecture 


Points of Historical and 

Cultural Interest 
NOTE: Particularly convenient to 
convention delegates are several of 
the many points of historical and cul- 
tural interest. For other points not list- 
ed here, inquire at registration desk, 
or refer to official program. 


Biock House—An original redoubt of 
old Fort Pitt, successor to Fort Du- 
quesne, most important military ob- 
jective of colonial history, located 
at the “Point,” where the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers join to form 
the mighty Ohio. Within walking 
distance of downtown hotels 


OBSERVATION Decks—Grant Building, 
open 9:00 a. m. to 11:00 p. m. daily, 
including Sunday. Admission—25c. 
Within walking distance of down- 
town hotels 
Gulf Building, open daily, except 
Sunday, 9:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. Ad- 
mission free. Within walking dis- 
tance of downtown hotels 


BuHL PLANETARIUM AND INSTITUTE OF 
PopuLar ScIENcE—Newest and most 
complete planetarium in the world. 
Free technical exhibits. “Star Show” 
Monday through Friday at 3: 00,8: 00, 
and 9:00 p. m. Saturday and Sun- 
day at 3:00, 4:00, 8:00, and 9:00 p. 
m. Admission—25c 
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H. J. Hernz Company—Home of the 
famous “57.” Sightseeing trips 
through plant. Admission free 


Civic CENTER 

Most striking architectural group in 
any American city. More than one 
hundred million dollars represented 
in magnificent buildings. Cultural 
and sports center of the city. All 
features are within walking distance 
of one another 


University of Pittsburgh—Forty-two 
story Gothic Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, tallest educational structure in 
the world, including on its campus 
the Heinz Memorial Chapel—mil- 
lion-dollar memorial, famed for its 
stained glass windows—and Ste- 
phen Foster Memorial, Housing 
Lilly collection of Fosteriania. 
Rooms open to visitors on Thurs- 
day and Saturday at 2:30 and 4:30 
p. m. 


Medical Center—Operated in coop- 
eration with the University of 
Pittsburgh are Children’s Hospital, 
Eye and Ear Hospital, New Wo- 
men’s Hospital, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Psychiatric Hospital, and 
Municipal Hospital 


Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania—Treasure house of his- 
torical records and relics of Western 
Pennsylvania. Open 9:00 a. m. to 
5:00 p. m., Monday through Fri- 
day. and 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon 
on Saturdays 


Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search — “Laboratory of the 
World,” conducting research in 60 
distinct fields. Open 9:00 a. m. to 
5:00 p. m., Monday through Fri- 
day, and 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon 
on Saturday. Conducted tours on 
the hour 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BoARD OF 
Pusiic Epucation — Utility and 
beauty are combined in a modern of- 
fice building in which are centralized 
the administrative headquarters of 
one of Pittsburgh’s largest and most 
important businesses—the education 
of youth 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Conference Clinic Period— 
2:30-5:00 o’clock 


DEAF 


Josephine B. Timberlake, editor, The 
Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 


HARD OF HEARING 


Betty C. Wright, executive director, 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Washington, D. C. 


BLIND 


Margaret M. Soares, supervisor, 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, De- 
troit 


SIGHT SAVING 


Winifred Hathaway, associate direc- 
tor, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, New York City 


PARTIALLY SEEING 


Isabel Campbell, blind industries ad- 
viser, Pennsylvania Council for the 
Blind, Harrisburg 


DELINQUENT BOYS 


Alma M. Stewart, director of person- 
nel, Montefiore Special School, Chica- 


go 
DELINQUENT GIRLS 


M. LaVinia Warner, superintendent, 
Blossom Hill School, Brecksville, Ohio 
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CRIPPLED 


Frances E. Shirley, superintendent, 
Industrial Home for Crippled Children, 
Pittsburgh 


READING 


Emmett A. Betts, director, Reading 
Clinic, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Robert G. Bernreuter, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND VISITING TEACHER 


Florence Beamen Bock, Little Red 
School House, Incorporated, New York 
City 

EPILEPTIC 


O. P. Kimball, medical director, 
White Special School for Epileptics, 
Detroit 


LOWERED VITALITY 


Louise Strachan, director, Child 
Health Education, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, New York City 


SPEECH 


Harold Westlake, assistant professor, 
Speech Clinic, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 


PLACEMENT 


Helen Smith, acting director, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, New York 
City 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elise H. Martens, senior specialist, 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
United States Office’ of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GIFTED 


Harvey Zorbaugh, professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, New 
York City 


MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


Frank L. Beals, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago Christine 
Ingram, assistant director, Department 
of Child Study and Special Education, 
Rochester, New York 


THURSDAY EVENING 


First General Session—8:00 o’clock 

Presipinc—Dorothy E. Norris, assist- 
ant supervisor, major work classes, 
Cleveland. 

Music: Taylor Allerdice High School 
Orchestra, Laura Zeigler, conductor 

Address of Welcome: E. A. Dimmick, 
associate superintendent of Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

President’s Prerogative: Dorothy E. 
Norris, assistant supervisor, Major 
Work Classes, Cleveland 

Brief Reports of Delegates to Interna- 
tional Conventions 

Program of Music, Dramatics, and 
Dancing—Exceptional Children of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools and 
Residential Schools 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Second General Session— 
9:00-10:30 o’clock 


PrEesipING—Edward H. Stullken, prin- 
cipal, Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago 

Music: Peabody High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, Florence L. Shute, con- 
ductor 

Address: “The Training of Teachers 
and Workers for the Handicapped,” 
Merle E. Frampton, professor of 
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education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 


Sectional Meetings— 
10:30-12:30 o’clock 


DEAF 


CHarrmMan—A. C. Manning, superin- 
tendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh 


Address: “The Education of the Acous- 
tically Handicapped Child,” Clarence 
D. O’Connor, superintendent, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New 
York City 


Address: “Rehabilitation and Place- 
ment of the Adult Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing,’ M. Grace Kelly, field 
agent, Rehabilitation Bureau, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg 


SIGHT-SAVING 


CHatrMAN—Olive Peck, supervisor, 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, 
Cleveland 


Address: “The Visually Handicapped 
Child Living in a Rural Community,” 
Marcella S. Cohen, supervisor, Pre- 
vention of Blindness Department, 
Pennsylvania Society for the Blind, 
Harrisburg 


Address: “Pioneering in Pittsburgh,” 
Ruth E. Caldwell, teacher, Sight- 
Saving Classes, Pittsburgh 


Address: “Teaching Beginning Read- 
ing to the Sight-Saving Child,” Mar- 
guerite Kastrup, supervisor, Sight- 
Saving Classes, State Department of 
Education, Cleveland 

Discussion Leader: Margaret Soares, 
supervisor, Braille and Sight-Saving 
Classes, Detroit 
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LOWERED VITALITY 


CuHariRMAN—Louise Strachan, director, 
Child Health Education, National 
Tuberculosis Association, New York 
City 

Address: “Newer Concepts of School 
Medical Service,” Margaret Witter 
Barnard, director, District Health 


Administration, - Department of 
Health, New York City 
Address: ‘“Boston’s  Rest-Nutrition 


Classes,” James A. Keenan, director, 
Department of School Hygiene, Bos- 
ton 

Address: “The Role of the Health Ad- 
justment Room at University High 
School,” Anita Laton Conrad, form- 
erly assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

Discussion Leader: May Bryne, direc- 
tor, Special Education, Minneapolis 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CuHairMAN—C. A. Whitmer, professor, 
Department of Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Address: “The Social Basis of Mental 
Diagnosis,” Edgar A. Doll, director, 
Department of Research, Vineland 


Training School, Vineland, New 
Jersey 

Discussion Leader: Florence M. Tea- 
garden 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND VISITING TEACHER 


CHAIRMAN—Florence Beaman _ Bock, 
teacher, Little Red School House, 
Incorporated, New York City 

Address: “Mental Health Qualifica- 
tions of Special Class Teachers,” 
Samuel R. Laycock, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 
teacher, Little Red School House, 

Address: ‘Personnel Work with the 
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Special Class Pupil,” Alma Stewart. 
director, Personnel Work, Monte- 
fiore Special School, Chicago 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Third General Session— 
1:15-2:30 o’clock 
PresipiInc—Harry J. Baker, director. 

Psychological Clinic, Detroit 

Music: 

Address: “Cooperation of the Physician 
in Special Education,” Hugh Grant 
Rowell, General Advisor, Education 
of the Physically Handicapped, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Address: “Equality of Opportunity for 
Slow Learning Children,” Catherine 
Nutterville, school psychologist, 
Butte, Montana 


Sectional Meetings—2:45-4:00 o’clock 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


CuHaIRMAN—Hildred Gross, supervisor, 
Speech Correction Classes, Detroit 
Address: “A Motion Picture Study of 
the Moto-Kinaesthetic Method in 
Speech Correction,” Eugene Hahn. 
assistant professor, Speech Educa- 
tion; and director, Speech Clinic. 
Wayne University, Detroit 

Address: “Approaches to the Language 
Problems of Exceptional Children,” 
Herbert Koepp-Baker, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, and director, Speech 
Clinic, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Discussion Leader: Harold Westlake, 
instructor in speech, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 


GIFTED 


CHAIRMAN—William L. Connor, super- 
intendent of schools, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 

Address: ‘The Implications of Prag- 
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matic Philosophy and Organismic 
Psychology,” Paul A. Witty, profes- 
sor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 

Address: “The Eclectic View,” Theo- 
dore T. Lafferty, associate professor 
of philosophy and education, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Summary: Elise H. Martens, senior 
specialist, Education of Exceptional 
Children, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHaIRMAN—Frank L. Beals, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Chicago 


BLIND 


CHAIRMAN—B. S. Joice, superintend- 
ent, Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, Pittsburgh 

Subject for Round-Table Discussion: 
“Vocational Guidance in Schools for 
the Blind” 

Discussion Participants: A. G. Cowgill, 
principal, Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 
Josef G. Cauffman, superintendent, 
-Michigan School for the Blind, Lan- 
sing 
W. G. Scarberry, superintendent, 
Ohio State School for the Blind, Co- 
lumbus 
S. M. Green, superintendent, Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, St. Louis 
Eber L. Palmer, superintendent, New 
York State School for the Blind, Ba- 
tavia 


EPILEPTIC 


CHAIRMAN—O. P. Kimball, medical di- 
rector, White Special School . for 
Epileptics, Detroit 

Address: “The Feasibility of a School 
Experience for the Epileptic,” Ella 
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Crile, assistant principal, White Spe- 
cial School for Epileptics, Detroit 
Address: “Social and Medical Study 
of the Epileptic,’ O. P. Kimball, 
medical director, White Special 

School for Epileptics, Detroit 


Business Meeting—4:15 o’clock 
FRIDAY EVENING 


Banquet—7:00 o’clock 

PrEsipInc—President Dorothy E. Nor- 
ris, assistant supervisor, Major Work 
Classes, Cleveland 

Dinner Music: String Ensemble of Six 
High School Music Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh 

Group Singing: R. H. Edgar, director 


Remarks: E. A. Dimmick, associate 
superintendent, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 

Music: 


Introduction of Speaker: W. D. McCoy, 
educational statistian, Pittsburgh 


Address: A. K. Rowswell, 
philosopher, author 
Social Hour: Old Time and Modern 
Dancing—Cards—Visiting 
SATURDAY MORNING 


Chapter Breakfast—7:30 o’clock 


CHaiRMAN—Rebecca Barnhart, direc- 
tor, Special Education, Battle Creek 


humorist, 


Delegates from Chapters: Officers and 
directors of International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


Fourth General Session— 
9:00-10:30 o’clock 
PresipiInc—May Bryne, director, Spe- 
cial Education, Minneapolis 

Music: Instrumental Ensemble from 
South Hills High School, Joseph B. 
Kreinen, conductor 
Treble Voice Ensemble from Schen- 
ley High School, Paul Brautigarn, 
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conductor 

Address: “Cooperation the Keystone 
of Special Education,’ John Fintz, 
directing principal, Division of Spe- 
cial Schools and Classes, and Voca- 
tional Education, Cleveland 

Address: “What Teachers Can Do to 
Promote the Mental Health of Ex- 
ceptional Children,’ Samuel R. Lay- 
cock, professor, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 


Sectional Meetings— 
10:30-12:00 o’clock 
HARD OF HEARING 

CHaIRMAN—FEstelle E. Samuelson, exe- 
cutive secretary, The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, In- 
corporated 

Address: “Vocational Future and Ad- 
justment of Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren,” Hugh Grant Rowell, general 
adviser, Education of the Physically 
Handicapped, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 

Address: ‘Pioneering in the Interests 
of Hearing Handicapped Children,” 
Betty C. Wright, executive director, 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Washington, D. C. 

Address: “New Rochelle’s Program for 
Its Hearing Handicapped Children,” 
Louis M. DiCarlo, in charge of Edu- 
cation of the Acoustically Handicap- 
ped, New Rochelle, New York 

Discussion Leader: Eleanor Ronnei, 
formerly senior supervisor, Health 
Education and Audiometers, New 
York Department of Education, Al- 
bany 

READING PROBLEMS 

CHAIRMAN—Emmett A. Betts, research 
professor, and director, Reading 
Clinic, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 


CHAIRMAN—Roy Gossman, assistant 
principal, Juvenile Detention Home 
School, Chicago 


Address: “Suggestions for Ways and 
Means in the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Martin L. Reymert, 
director, The Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research, Mooseheart, IIl- 
inois 

Address: “The Problems of the Delin- 
quent Girl,” M. LaVinia Warner, 
superintendent, Blossom Hill School, 
Brecksville, Ohio 


General Group Discussion 


CRIPPLED 


CHAIRMAN—Gladys G. Ide, director, 
Special Education, Philadelphia 

Address: “The Influence of the Arts in 
the Lives of Handicapped Children,” 
Georgeanna S. Mendenhall, princi- 
pal, Martin Orthopedic School, Phil- 
adelphia 

Address: “Emotional and Physical Re- 
sponses of Birth Injury Cases to 
Speech Correction,” Ellen H. Moore, 
teacher of speech improvement, Mar- 
tin Orthopedic School, Philadelphia 


PLACEMENT 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Pennsylvania Luncheon— 
12 :30-2:30 o’clock 


PrEsIpINGc—Neal F’. Quimby, president, 
Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Music: 

Greetings: 1. Charles F. Young, presi- 
dent, Western Pennsylvania District, 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation 
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GOOD SIGHT - keep it right with 


Sterling “GREENSITE” Sight-Saving Boards 


Sterling “Greensite” is the modern, leaf green blackboard 
which has just been installed in all of the sight-saving 
classrooms in Chicago Public Schools, after exhaustive 


performance tests of all kinds and types of board. 


Sight-saving authorities have long recognized the need 
for a special type of blackboard for pupils with impaired 
vision and it is certain that a board offering greater 
legibility for poor eyes must also be far better for pupils 


with normal vision. 


Besides its sight-saving values, Sterling “Greensite” adds 


a note of cheerfulness and color to the modern classroom. 


Address Dept. EC-24 to find out how inexpensively you 
can get your blackboard modernization program under 


way. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS = = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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2. Lois Clifford, chairman, Western 
Pennsylvania Convention District, 
Special Education Section 

3. Edna M. Kugler, adviser, Special 
Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 


Music: 

Introduction of Speaker: T. Ernest 
Newland, chief, Special Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address: “The Education of Problem 
Boys,” Edward H. Stullken, princi- 
pal, Montefiore Special School, Chi- 
cago 


HONORARY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


CHariRMAN—Dr. Ben G. Graham, su- 
perintendent, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 

Dr. Charles E. Dickey, superintendent, 
Allegheny County Schools 

The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, su- 
perintendent, Parochial Schools 

Mr. Frank W. Schockley, acting dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, president, 
Pennsylvania College for Women 

Miss Helen E. Wilson, president, Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association 

Mrs. Paul T. Digby, president, Penn- 
sylvania Parent-Teacher Association 

Mrs. Harry C. Beschel, president, City 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion 

Mr. Marcus Aaron, president, Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education 

The Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, 
judge, Juvenile Court, Allegheny 

County 


The Honorable Cornelius D. Scully, 
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mayor, Pittsburgh 
Dr. T. Ernest Newland, chief, Special 


Education, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Mr. William C. Graham, president, In- 
dependent School District of Alle- 
gheny County 

Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, Rodef Sha- 
lom Congregation, Pittsburgh 


LOCAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Honorary ADvisory COMMITTEE—Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools 

GENERAL CHAIRMAN—E. A. Dimmick, 
associate superintendent of Public 
Schools 

Loca FINANCES, CooRDINATION, INFOR- 
MATION: W. D. McCoy, educational 
statistician 

Publicity: C. E. Manwiller, director, 
Curriculum Study and Research 

Music: Will Earhart, director of music 

Demonstrations: Sara M. Herbert, su- 
pervisor of music; Frank X. Eckl, 
supervisor, Physical Education 

Convention Bureau Registration: E. 
W. Case, principal, Allegheny Voca- 
tional High School 

Printing: V. V. Young, teacher of 
printing, Connelley Vocational High 
School 

Exhibits: Elmer A. Stephan, director 
of art 

Visits, Tours, Transportation: H. L. 
Cleland, director of guidance; Niles 
Anderson, supervisor, Traffic and 
Safety Activities 

Financial: Ella Ruth Boyce, director of 
kindergartens 

Hospitality — Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
Dinners: Jane C. Bryce, principal, 
Girls’ Vocational High Schools 
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Dance, Cards, Social Hour: Irene Mc- 
Dermott, senior supervisor, Home 
Economics 

Hostess and Ushers: Charlotte Truby, 
principal, Humboldt and Wickersham 
Schools 

Local Memberships: F .C. Numbers, 
principal, School for the Deaf, Edge- 
wood 

County Schools: H. J. Colton, supervis- 
ing principal, Bridgeville; C. E. Dick- 
ey, superintendent, County Schools 

Independent School District: James 
H. Lawson, superintendent of 
schools, McKeesport; Charles F. 
Young, superintendent of schools, 
East Pittsburgh 

Private and Residential Schools: G. H. 
Baskerville, head, University School, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Meetings: J. A. Hollinger, director, 
Science and Visualization 

Parochial Schools: The Reverend 
Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent, 
Parochial Schools, Pittsburgh Dio- 
cese 


LOCAL CONVENTION SECRETARY 


Edna C. Righter, supervisor, Special 
Education 


EXHIBITS—SILVER ROOM 


American Psychological Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Association for Childhood Education 

Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 

Magnus Brush and Craft Materials, 
Incorporated 

National Society for Crippled Children 
of the United States of America, In- 
corporated 
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National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Incorporated 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

The American Association of Visiting 
Teachers 

The Handcrafters 

The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech 


Speech Correction 
(Continued from page 178) 
of clinical or classroom 
experience are eligible 
for certification in this 
division. This rating 
academically qualifies 
the applicant for service 
as a teacher, clinician, 
diagnostician, and su- 
pervisor 
4. Non-teaching major: 
Persons having a major 
in speech _ correction 
from an accredited in- 
stitution without the 
education requisities for 
a state teachers’ certifi- 
cate, and the special 
courses required of the 
certified teacher of 
speech correction are 
in this group. Non- 
teaching majors may 
qualify for laboratory 
and clinical specialists 
and for research work- 
ers in the field of 
speech correction 
To these academic requirements 

there will be added a list of personal 

qualifications dealing with health, in- 

telligence, and personality factors that 

will be a prerequisite to enter the 

course. 
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Hospital Schools in the United States 


There are in America today about 
60,000 children who, because of physic- 
al disability, should have their educa- 
tion served to them at hospital bedsides 
or in hospital classrooms, if they are 
to have a continuous program of 
schooling. These children, maimed 
through accident, crippled or weak- 
ened by disease, spend from six months 
to several years in hospitals. 

Of the three hundred hospital 
schools in the United States that pro- 
vide educational opportunities for chil- 
dren, many are well equipped. They 
have adjustable chairs that conform to 
the patient’s disability, desks that fit 
over the beds, stationary and remov- 
able appliances that can be taken from 
room to room—all of which are essen- 
tial to a well-rounded program for 
pupil activity in hospital classrooms. 
On the other hand, there are still many 
other hospitals that provide for no 
educational activities on the part of 
their child patients. 


“The responsibility for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and support of 
the hospital school is at present divid- 
ed among private, semi-private, and 
public agencies,” the United States Of- 
fice of Education points out. “The re- 
sult of this divided responsibility is 
that hospital-school facilities are scat- 
tered, lacking for many children, and 
frequently existing independently of 
the State educational system. 

“State and local educational author- 
ities are increasingly recognizing and 
assuming their responsibility for this 
important branch of special education, 
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but the transition from private to pub- 
lic support is not yet complete.” 


VALUE OF HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 


The hospital school has three values 
—theropeutic, vocational, and general 
educational. The physical recovery of 
the child is aided by keeping his mind 
occupied and away from his misfor- 
tune. Because the physical condition of 
a patient is not always in keeping with 
his former schooling, the school assists 
the patient to select a vocation that of- 
fers possibilities for training in that vo- 
cation. The hospital school bridges the 
gap in school progress caused by tem- 
porary hospitalization, enabling the pu- 
pil to keep up to grade. For long-time 
patients it gives the child educational 
opportunities which would be other- 
wise impossible. 


EARLY HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 


The report of the survey of hospital 
schools in the United States released 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion reveals that the first hospital 
school in the United States was estab- 
lished in 1861 as a private project in 
New York City. The second school was 
organized in the Hospital Cottages for 
Children in Baldwinsville, Massachu- 
setts, founded in 1882. The latter was 
also a private undertaking, although 
the first to receive a State appropria- 
tion. The first hospital school in a 
State institution was established in 
Minnesota in 1897. 


Private initiative has been an im- 
portant factor in the growth and de- 
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ences, with interpretive analyses. 
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velopment of hospital schools through 
the support and influence of individu- 
als and philanthropic agencies, accord- 
ing to the survey. 

This private initiative was not only 
responsible for promoting the idea of 
the hospital school among hospital au- 
thorities, but in most cases was respon- 
sible also for the financial support of 
the school as well. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


In many hospital schools, instruction 
is given at both the bedside and in the 
classroom. Instruction in the classroom 
differs very little from that found in 
the regular school, although the num- 
ber of hours of daily instruction varies 
in accordance with the child’s physical 
condition. For bedside teaching, mo- 
bile units enable the teacher to take 
teaching supplies and equipment to 
the pupils. Such units, built on a reg- 


Parents and 
Go to School 


By DOROTHY W. BARUCH 
Professor of Education and Director of the 
Broadoaks Preschool, Whittier College 


Of first importance to everyone interested in exceptional children is this study of 
work in early childhood education, with special emphasis upon emotional problems, 
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Simple reading that opens up new 
interests for the exceptional child— 
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ular stretcher base, may contain a 
small blackboard, frame for handling 
maps, and instructional supplies need- 
ed by the teacher in visiting her indi- 
vidual pupils in their rooms. 


HOSPITAL TEACHERS 


In the majority of hospital schools a 
State teacher’s certificate is required 
of all teachers, although in some hos- 
pitals there are other special require- 
ments in addition to a regular teacher’s 
certificate. The United States Office 
of Education points out that hospital 
teachers receive salaries the average of 
which compares favorably with those 
of the regular public school teachers. 
However, many do not work under 
contract or share in pension and tenure 
benefits as do other public school teach- 
ers, owing to the fact that they are not 
employed by boards of education. For 
the same reason their qualifications 
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have not yet been definitely specified. 


SPECIAL GUIDANCE 


Some of the hospital school students 
will never gain complete physical re- 
covery. In order to become self-sup- 
porting and useful citizens of society, 
they need special vocational guidance 
and training in keeping with their ex- 
pected future physical condition. Be- 
cause previous preparation has not fit- 
ted them for the vocation they are un- 
expectedly forced to select, the hos- 
pital serves as a useful agency to as- 
sist in advising and even training pa- 
tients for their future. Commercial 
training, handwork, and shop activi- 
ties offer opportunity in this direction. 


IMPORTANT 


“Tf all children under treatment in a 
hospital are referred to the hospital 
school as a matter of procedure,” con- 
cludes the United States Office of Edu- 
cation report, “and are enrolled for 
work if and when the physician so 
recommends, the hospital school will 
become an effective part of our educa- 
tional system. Loss of time from the 
regular school for patients who remain 
in the hospital only a week or two is 
not serious, but for those who are un- 
der prolonged treatment, the hospital 
school offers an important means of 
promoting continuing education. 

“The supervision of the program of 
education for all children needing spe- 
cial attention, including those in hos- 
pital schools, is a logical function of 
State and local departments of educa- 
tion. Other State departments, such 
as the department of health and the 
department of public institutions, are 
interested in certain phases of the wel- 
fare of these children. The work of the 
various State departments should, of 
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course, be so coordinated that the full 
service of each will be available for all, 
without duplication of effort or in- 
fringement or responsibilities.” 


(For more complete details of Hospital 
Schools in the United States, secure Bulletin 
1938, No. 17, available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., price 15 
cents.) 


Brief Notes 


Michigan Coordinating Committee 
Formed for Education of Blind 
and Partially Seeing 


On October 9, 1939, a meeting called 
by Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, superintend- 
ent of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction was held in Lansing 
for the purpose of coordinating the 
State’s program for the blind and par- 
tially seeing. Persons present were Mr. 
Josef B. Cauffman, superintendent, 
Michigan School for the Blind; Mr. H. 
Earle Correvont, consultant in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Miss Violet 
M. Foster, supervisor, Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Jackson; Mr. John J. 
Lee, general adviser, Division of Spec- 
ial Education, Wayne University; and 
Miss Margaret Soares, supervisor, 
Braille and Sight Saving Classes, De- 
troit. Mr. Correvont acted as secretary 
of the committee. 


A few of the problems the committee 
plans to consider in the immediate fu- 
ture are: 


1. A circular or bulletin setting forth 
educational services for the blind 
and partially seeing, including the 
state school program, the day 
schools under local boards of edu- 
cation, the employment program 
for the adult blind, the vocational 
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rehabilitation program, and oth- 
ers. 


. A more effective system of pupil 


personnel records to be adopted 
for use by all special teachers 
serving blind or partially seeing 
children. 


. Dissemination of information con- 


cerning worth-while projects for 
the blind and partially seeing 
among those interested in their 
welfare. Illustrations of such pro- 
jects are the W. P. A. braille 
books that are being transcribed 
in Detroit and the W. P. A. braille 
maps and supplementary reader 
projects that are being developed 
in Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. 


. Dissemination of information re- 


garding recent legislation for the 





blind and partially seeing. 


5. Means of obtaining physical cor- 
rections recommended by ophthal- 
mologists. 


6. Means of improvement in the re- 
porting of blind and partially see- 
ing children. 


Persons to be added to the committee 
are: Miss Rebecca Barnhart, director, 
Pupil Personnel, Battle Creek; Miss 
Helen Barnhart, principal, Walnut 
Street School, Lansing; Mrs. Emma 
Dennison, supervisor, Special Educa- 
tion, Grand Rapids; Mr. C. M. Elliott, 
director, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Normal College, 
Yysilanti; Mr. D. J. Heathcote, direc- 
tor, Coordinate Activities, Kalama- 
zoo; Mrs Cleo Popp, chairman, Divis- 
ion of Special Education, Flint. 
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Michigan Coordinating Committee 
Formed for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 


On November 4, a committee repre- 
senting the oral day schools, the state 
school for the deaf, and the Lutheran 
school for the deaf met in Lansing for 
the purpose of making plans for the 
better coordination of their work. The 
meeting was called by Dr. Eugene B. 
Elliott, superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and was presided over by 
Mr. H. Earle Correvont, consultant in 
the Department for the education of 
exceptional children. 


Representatives of the day schools 
were: Miss Helen Barnhart, Lansing; 
Mrs Ella Beckwith, Bay City; Mrs. 
Mina Drew, Grand Rapids; Miss Helen 
Harrington, Muskegon Heights; Miss 
Ilma Lautenbach, Jackson; Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. Purdy, Fordson; and Dr. Ger- 
trude Van Adestine, Detroit. Repre- 
sentatives of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf were: Mr. Alfred Cranwill, 
principal; Mrs. Gladys Bon Davis, 
dean; and Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, sup- 
erintendent. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, was rep- 
resented by Mr. J. A. Klein, the di- 


rector. 


Problems that the committee decided 
to consider during this year are: 


1. An appraisal of hearing aids, in- 
cluding accessibility of service, 
teacher opinion, and pupil success 


2. Desirability and practicability of a 
W. P. A. project on the preparation 
of instructional materials 


3. Determining factors to be agreed up- 
on for the enrollment of pupils in 
the oral day schools, the state school, 
and the Lutheran school 


4, Desirability of a brief bulletin set- 
ting forth Michigan’s program for 
the education of the deaf and hard 
of hearing 
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5. Means of disseminating import- 
tant information to those interested 
in the welfare of deaf and hard of 
hearing children 


6. Means of establishing follow-up pro- 
cedures for physical corrections 


7. Minimum records on pupil personnel 
that should be kept by all schools 


8. Factors that should be considered in 
classifying pupils, including their 
loss of hearing, academic achieve- 
ment, chronological age, and social 
maturity 


The second meeting was held at the 
Lutheran school in Detroit on January 
11. The third and final meeting of the 
year will be held at the Grand Rapids 
day school. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Institute 
for the Deaf Completes 
Building Program 

Mr. J. A. Klein, director of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the 
Deaf, Detroit, Michigan, recently an- 
nounced that the Institute’s $275,000 
building program is nearing comple- 
tion. The administration building was 
completed the first of December, and 
teachers and pupils are enjoying their 
new classrooms located in it. 


The school has a capacity enrolment, 
having ninety pupils in attendance. 
The teaching staff consists of ten teach- 
ers. The entire personnel, including 
the teachers, numbers twenty-three 
persons. 


All cement walks have been laid and 
the grounds have been graded in prep- 
aration for proper landscaping next 
spring. 

A generous gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
William Knudsen (Mr. Knudsen is 
president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion) has helped considerably towards 
the final completion of the building 
project. 
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Parents are the first teachers. 
Their children learn through the easy way of imitation. 
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Free Syllabus on Curriculum Problems 


Problems in Curriculum Construc- The Crippled Child 
tion for the Handicapped is a syllabus 
prepared by Dr. Clarence R. Athearn 
of the Department of Education for the 
Handicapped, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The syllabus was Prevention - Care - Education 
compiled for the use of students in his ad 
course on Education for Handicapped Training - Placement 
Children, but its broad scope, and in : ‘ 
particular the bibliographies included, Of Crippled Children 
render it useful to any worker with 
exceptional children. St 0 Wie 


Devoted to the Study of 


The work outlines curricular prob- 
lems for the various types of physically, 
mentally, and socially handicapped 
children. In addition, the findings of 


Address orders to 


various recent commissions and com- The Crippled Child 

mittees in education are noted, and 

many controversial trends in education 312 Masonic Temple 

pointed out for the student’s investiga- Elyria Ohio. U.S.A 
, , VU. 9. A. 





tion. 
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As long as the supply lasts, copies of 
the syllabus may be obtained for the 
postage by addressing Dr. Clarence R. 
Athearn, 2340 Colden Avenue, New 
York City. 


Telephone Teaching for Iowa Shut-Ins 


Instruction by telephone to physic- 
ally handicapped shut-in children in 
Waterloo, Iowa, is being started. The 
Waterloo Courier describes the system 
as follows: “The instruction will be 
given over a telephone hook-up from 
the classroom to the home of the child. 
.... A microphone will be set up in a 
schoolroom from which the instruction 
will be given. The words of the teach- 
er will be sent, via a speaker, to the 
child in his home. Thus all of the 
teacher’s instruction will be given to 
the crippled child just as it is to those 
in the schoolroom. The child in his 
home can ask questions of the teacher 
over the hook-up and the broadcasting 
equipment can be taken from one 
school building to another and plugged 
in on telephone lines.” 


National Society for Crippled Children 
Operates a Loan Library 


The Loan Library of the National 
Society for Crippled Children has re- 
cently ordered to be placed on its 
shelves twelve books purchased from a 
fund started by the members of the 
Training School for Workers in the 
Field of the Physically Handicapped 
held in Elyria, Ohio, from September 
8-16, 1939. 


A selected biography of books has 
been issued to contain the collection of 
the National Society and others recom- 
mended but not yet available through 
the Library service. 
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Five New Chapters Affiliate 


Chapters Seventy-one to Seventy- 
five, inclusive, have recently been or- 


- ganized and have become affiliated 


with the Council. They are: 


Chapter 71..Long Island, New York 
Chapter 72....... Sioux City, Iowa 
Chapter 73....Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Chapter 74.Schenectady, New York 
Chapter 75. New Rochelle, New York 


The Council is extremely happy to 
welcome these new groups into its con- 
stantly growing membership, and sin- 
cerely hopes that each will enjoy its 
new fellowship and association in In- 
ternational. 


Chapter Correspondence 


A Call to All Chapters To Help 
Publicize Convention 

February, the Council’s convention 
month, is an opportune time in which 
to publicize the work for exceptional 
children. Local newspapers will be 
glad to publish a properly prepared 
story, thereby giving the work both 
local and national impetus. Suggestions 
for such a story follow: 


1. Number of exceptional children 
in the country (either United States 
or Canada), and especially the num- 
ber in the local city or county. 


2. Facts about the types of special 
classes locally—such as classes for the 
retarded, gifted, crippled, deaf, partial- 
ly seeing, and so forth. Human inter- 
est items are especially desirable. 


3. Needs of the local community for 
additional special classes. 


4. Names of local persons who will 
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attend the Council’s Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, and the part any of them may 
take in it, or the special ideas and 
helps they make be seeking from it. If 
any are to read a paper, have a copy, 
or an abstract with excerpts, in the 
hands of the paper with the release 
date indicated. 

5. Be sure that any news given local 
papers on these matters is tied up with 
the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in order to bring out 
the special significance of your news 
item at this time. Also be sure that 
your publicity is in harmony with lo- 
cal administrative policy. 

6. Mention of the Pepper-Boland 
bill and its significance locally and na- 
tionally in the United States would be 
appropriate. 

7. Quotations from A Bill of Rights 
for the Handicapped Child set up by 
the Hoover White House Conference 
might help refresh our memories of 
obligations unfulfilled. 


A Bill of Rights for the 
Handicapped Child 


(from White House Conference) 


The handicapped child has a right: 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skill 
can give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to his handi- 
cap that he can be economically independent 
and have the chance for the fullest life of 
which he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated by those 
who understand the nature of the burden he 
has to bear and who consider it a privilege 
to help him. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not 
set him apart, which looks at him not with 
scorn or pity or ridicule—but which wel- 
comes him, exactly as it welcomes every 
child, which offers him identical pzivileges 
and identical responsibilities. 

5. To a life on which his handicap casts no 
shadow, but which is full day by day with 
those things which make it worth while, with 
comradeship, love, work, play, laughter, and 
tears—a life in which these things bring con- 
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tinually increasing growth, richness, release 
of energies, joy in achievement. 


Types of Exceptional Children 
in the United States 


(from White House Conference) 
(“Special Education”) 


NUMBER TYPE 


300,000 Crippled 
18,212 Deaf 

3,000,000 Hard of hearing 
14,400 Blind (under 20 years of age) 
50,000 Partially seeing 

1,000,000 Defective in speech (5-18 years of 
age) 

Mentally retarded 

Gifted 


450,000 
1,500,000 


Children of lowered vitality 


382,000 Tuberculosis 

850,000 Suspicious tuberculosis 
1,000,000 Weak or damaged hearts 
6,000,000 Malnourished 


Children with behavior problems 


675,000 Delinquent 
Nervous 
Emotionally unstable 
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8. Send clippings of your publicity 
in local papers to me. I should like to 
publish a news summary of your ef- 


forts and results in the Journal of Ex-~ 


ceptional Children, giving due recogni- 
tion to each chapter participating, and 
republishing one or more of the best 
items. 


9. Here is a local project on an inter- 
national scale. Jump in and help to 
produce some real effective publicity 
for the education and care of excep- 
tional children. 


Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Chairman 
Council’s Publicity Committee 

1000 Elbon Road 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Edward H. Stullken New President 
Chicago Special Teachers Club 


The general activity of the Chicago 
Special Teachers Club is a monthly 
professional meeting at which—1. both 
local and out-of-town speakers discuss 
questions of general interest to teach- 
ers of special education; 2. demonstra- 
tions are given by outstanding teachers 
in teaching of various subjects; such as, 
reading, arithmetic, and so forth; 3. 
committee work is reported and acted 
upon such as the work of the commit- 
tee on standards, committee on profes- 
sional standing, committee on salaries, 
and so forth. Also, we have published 
a Handbook and Directory of the Club. 

The Club has an annual tea at which 
a professional program is given and 
where the teachers meet socially. Spe- 
cial activity this year has been the con- 
ducting of a questionnaire to ascertain 
what teachers of special education in 
Chicago expect of the Chapter of the 
International Council. 

The officers are: Presipent, Edward 
H. Stullken; Vice Presipent, Clara E. 
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Newlee; Secretary, Ida Dushek; 
TREASURER, Eva Julstrom. Journal 
News Correspondents are, Charlotte 
Peckman, Eva Julstrom, Agnes Bab- 
cock, Stella Flint, and Ida Dushek. 

Ipa DusHEK, Secretary 


Meetings and Officers Announced 
by the Jamestown Chapter 
SEPTEMBER—Reports on courses taken 
by various teachers during the past 

summer school session 

OctoserR—Joint meeting with Buffalo 
Chapter with members of the State 
Department participating 

NoveMBER—Review of a_ professional 
book on special education 

DrcEMBER—Christmas party 

JANUARY—Panel discussion on remedi- 
al reading (An extension course on 
this subject is being given in James- 
town this year) 

Frsruary—An address, on Guidance 
and the Special Class Child, by a 
Jamestown teacher 

Marcu—Convention report 

Aprit—Social meetings 

May—Address by the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of special classes 


JUNE—Picnic 


PrEsIDENT, Mrs. Ellen L. Prentice; 
Vice-PrESIDENT, Mrs. N. J. Dahl; Sec- 
RETARY, Miss Helen Stoddard; Treas- 
URER, Miss Jessie A. Fuller. 

HELEN Stopparp, Secretary 


Duluth Chapter Reports 
Year’s Activities 


GENERAL ACTIVITY OF THE CHAPTER: 

The chapter members cooperate with 
Duluth Special Class teachers in their 
meetings which are both social and 
professional. 
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We have a dinner meeting once each 
month at which time our speakers ad- 
dress us on some phase of special edu- 
cation or on a timely subject. 


In sectional meetings we discuss the 
adaptation of the curriculum to fit the 
needs of our classes. 


SpecriaL ACTIVITY FOR THIS YEAR: 


We will have an annual card party 
in November to raise money for a 
glasses fund for needy children in our 
department. 


Our CONVENTION TOPICS FOR THIS 
YEAR: 


The Mental Health of the Teacher 


A Survey of Special Education in 
Minnesota 
THE OFFICERS ARE: 

President, Frances C. McNerney; 
Vice President, Mrs. Neil Kirkwood; 
Treasurer, Mary Oksanan; Secretary, 
Stanley Arbingast. 

MatTHILDA FAZENDIN, 
News Correspondent 


Fort Wayne Chapter Reports 


The general activity of the Fort 
Wayne Chapter is a monthly combina- 
tion business-social dinner meeting. A 
guest speaker is usually engaged to dis- 
cuss a subject which is closely related 
to some phase of our work, after which 
a discussion follows. 

The officers are: 
Stewart; SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
garet Gray. 

MarGareT Gray, Secretary-Treasurer 


PresiwEntT, Lillah 
Mar- 


Southern California Council 
Announces Officers 


Officers of the Southern California 
Council for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children are: PresipEnT, Mary 
Francis Martin; Vice PresIpENT, Min- 


Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 





nie Hawes Davies; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Eva G. Hopkins; Journal News 
Correspondent, Ida Sutherland. 

Eva G. Hopkins, Secretary-Treasurer 


New Publications 


A Girt Grows Up, Ruth Fedder, 235 pp., 
1939, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, Ilus- 
trated, $1.75. 

Examines and interprets some of the 
commonest difficulties adolescents have to 
face and describes the adjustments they 
must make in the process of growing up. 
The problems involved in getting along 
with parents, boys, the world and them- 
selves are discussed in a way to make the 
girl see their full significance. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CurRIcULUM, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Edited by Guy M. Whipple), 442 pp., 1939, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, cloth and paper, $3.25 and 
$2.50. 

For school executives and research work- 
ers 

CHILDREN FROM SEED TO Sapuiincs, Martha May 
Reynolds, 337 pp., 1939, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, Illustrated, $2.50. 

Presents summaries of successive stages 
of the growth and development from before 
birth to the eighteenth birthday. Stresses 
the importance of four steps in the learn- 
ing process: observation, scientific evalua- 
tion, practical application, and personal ad- 
justment. 
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JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CONFERENCE ON EXAMINATIONS, Paul Monroe, 
330 pp., 1939, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Illustrated, cloth, $3.15. 

For educators 


How To THINK Straicut, Robert H. Thouless, 
246 pp., 1939, Simon and Schuster, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, cloth. 

The technique of applying logic instead 
of emotion. Tells how to spot crooked 
reasoning in what you read and what you 
hear. Through case histories and question- 
naires it also reveals secret of effective 
self-expression. 


MarriacGe Courses IN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sites, National Association of Deans of 
Women, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 5 cents. 

Serving partly to fill the need for a hand- 
book the National Association of Deans of 
Women has just issued a mimeographed 
report giving information about such 
courses in thirty-eight institutions. 


MEASUREMENT, William A. McCall, 535 pp., 
1939, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, cloth, $4.00. 

For educators 


NuTRITION AND PuysicaAL DEGENERATION, Wes- 
ton A. Price, 431 pp., 1939, Paul B. Hoeber, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City, Illus- 
trated, cloth, $5.00. 

For dentist, doctor, or layman. 

OccuPATIONAL INDEx (1939), 1940, Occupation- 
al Index Incorporated, New York Universi- 
ty, 81 Washington Square, New York City, 
cloth, $6.50. 

Complete with cumulative subject, au- 
thor, and title indexes. Contains 985 new 
references to literature on about 400 differ- 
ent occupations. Among the unusual oc- 
cupations included in the index are the fol- 
lowing: bridal service, cadastral engineer- 
ing, crop dusting, cymbal making, highway 
hostess, kitchen renovating, music therapy, 
seed analyst, and surgical art. 


PrincipLes or Genetics (New third edition), 
Edmund W. Sinnott, 410 pp., 1939, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, Illustrated, $3.50. 

The present edition contains contribu- 
tions to genetics from recent studies of 
salivary gland chromosomes, a new chapter 
on cytoplasmic inheritance, a brief discus- 
sion of sex in parthogenetic forms, and a 
new treatment of genetics and evolution. 


SoctaL DeviaTIon, James Ford, 602 pp., 1939, 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, cloth, $3.50. 
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Written from point of view of the sociolo- 
gist. 

THE Sociotocy or CuiLpHoop, Francis J. 
Brown, 498 pp., 1939, Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Illustrated, 
cloth, $2.25. 

THE EpucaTIon oF Your Cuixp, John Louis 
Horn, 208 pp., 1939, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, II- 
lustrated, cloth, $3.00. 

Designed to interpret the school to the 
parents and to help them understand mod- 
ern educational procedure. 


Pamphlets 


ScHoot Housinc Neeps or Younc CHILDREN, 
40 pp., The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 35c. 

SELECTED List oF TEN-cENT Books, 12 pp., 
1938, The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 15c. 

Stupy or Reapinc Works0ooks, 40 pp., The As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
35c. 

Oses ror Waste MarterIALs, 12 pp., The Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
20c. 


Education Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
ExecutTives—Asheville, North Carolina— 
October 10, 1940 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon, AND Recrcation—Chicago, IIli- 
nois—April 24-27, 1940 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ApMINIS- 
TRATORS—St. Louis, Missouri—February 24- 
29, 1940 

AMERICAN CouNcIL or GUIDANCE AND Person- 


NEL AssocIaTIONs—St. Louis, Missouri— 
February 24-29, 1940 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucatTion—Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—April 29-May 3, 1940 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—February 
22-24, 1940 


NaTIONAL GUIDANCE AssocIaTION—St. Louis, 
Missouri—February 21-24, 1940 

NATIONAL SOcIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 
Asheville, North Carolina—October 6-9, 
1940 


FEBRUARY 








Ypsilanti, Michigan 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 24 to AUG. 2 





THE HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The first school especially built and equipped for 
the training of teachers of handicapped children 


Offers new and enlarged facilities for both graduate and under-graduate 
work in special education 


Instructional Courses, Methods, Observation and Laboratory Practice 
with the following types of children 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Defective in Speech 
Crippled and Cardiopathic Mentally Retarded 
Blind and Partially-Seeing Behavior Problems 


Courses in Speech Reading for Hard-of-Hearing Adults Especially 
Featured. 
For further information please write 


CHARLES M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 








